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don marked many passages which counselled violent retribution upon the 
slave-owners; Lincoln indicated his conservatism by other markings or 
by erasures. Herndon was by temperament emotional and precipitate ; 
Lincoln deliberately thought out his convictions. Herndon was an omniv- 
orous reader; Lincoln read little but found endless diversion, and no 
doubt some instruction, in Herndon's chatter about all manner of things, 
in heaven and on earth, for this disciple of Parker delved in both 
transcendental philosophy and science. 

Not the least valuable part of this volume is the chapter on the Later 
Herndon — the biographer Herndon. Even while Lincoln was living, 
Herndon seems to have formed a purpose to write a life of his former 
partner. Soon after Lincoln's death, he gave a series of lectures on the 
martyred President, some of which found their way into print. He soon- 
became a recognized authority on Lincoln. Biographers from far and 
near sought him out. Holland, Barrett, and Arnold, we are led to infer, 
received far more aid from him than their readers were allowed to sus- 
pect, while Lamon's life of Lincoln was based upon material which 
Herndon, fallen upon evil times, sold for two thousand dollars. Letters 
which Herndon wrote to Mr. Horace White in 1890 even aver that 
Chauncey F. Black, son of J. S. Black, wrote Lamon's book — " quite 
every word of it ". 

Allen Johnson. 

Stephen A. Douglas. By Henry Parker Willis, Ph.D. [Amer- 
ican Crisis Biographies.] (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and 
Company. 1910. Pp. 371.) 

It is not an easy task to write a popular biography of so controver- 
sial a character as Stephen A. Douglas, for the average reader demands 
a straightforward narrative with bold high-lights, when faithful portrai- 
ture requires many half-tones. This latest biography of Douglas con- 
forms to the general purpose of the Crisis series in that it gives a direct, 
simple account of his career on the national stage. The portrait is 
drawn with rather severe brush-strokes, for Professor Willis has little 
sympathy with either the character or the principles of Douglas and ac- 
cepts without much questioning the traditional view of the great rival of 
Lincoln. The narrative is based frankly on secondary authorities. 

The chief criticism of the reviewer concerns the attitude of the 
author toward his authorities. There is a regrettable tendency to dis- 
regard the relative historical values of the earlier biographies and to 
disparage the importance of original matter which has not fallen within- 
his purview. Sheahan's Life of Douglas, for example, published in 
i860 for the purposes of a political campaign, is characterized as "the 
most valuable biography " and " of especial use because it contains long 
extracts from Douglas's more important speeches as well as other doc- 
uments supplied by Mr. Douglas himself ". And this uncritical appraisal 
has led to a rather unfortunate reliance upon Sheahan for statements of 
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fact concerning Douglas's early life which are manifestly incorrect. 
Touching upon the sources of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, the author 
remarks that " contemporary newspaper matter is of comparatively little 
service during the period of the debates ". He would surely have mod- 
ified this statement, if he had consulted the latest and best edition of the 
debates (the Sparks edition). 

There are many matters of interpretation in the book to which ex- 
ception might be taken. Some of these are demonstrably unfair to 
Douglas; others are mere matter of opinion which cannot be discussed 
within the limits of this review. There are, however, certain errors 
which may not be passed over without comment. Some of these are of 
an anachronistic sort. Seward, Chase, and Sumner are described as 
"busy during the early fifties in organizing their great party " (p. 129). 
" Douglas understood by the end of November [1854] that the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act had created a tumult. ..." (p. 225). Yet he had been 
burned in effigy and nearly mobbed in Chicago three months before. 
His position in the summer of 1856 is said to have been " rendered even 
more difficult" by the Dred Scott Decision (p. 237). Perhaps it is this 
anachronism which has led the author to state, without any evidence, 
that "the decision was a sorry blow" to him (p. 237). 

More serious than these lapses, however, are some misapprehensions 
regarding matters of political history. It is stated that the Nebraska 
Bill " almost immediately became highly popular with the Southern 
element" (p. 193). The hesitation of many Southern leaders, on the 
contrary, is commented upon by newspaper correspondents. President 
Pierce endorsed " not only the Douglas bill but also the Dixon amend- 
ment " (p. 197). This Douglas bill, however, was the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill which did not contain the Dixon amendment. By an odd slip, the 
author states that " the slave interest was stronger in the proposed ter- 
ritory of Nebraska than in Kansas" (p. 198). The first governor of 
Kansas was not Edwin but Andrew H. Reeder. The text does not 
make clear just what the people of Kansas voted upon in the summer 
of 1857 — -the Lecompton Constitution, the English bill, or the land 
ordinances (p. 254). 

In general, this life of Douglas compares favorably with other vol- 
umes in the series, and it will doubtless call attention again to a much 
neglected figure in American politics. 

Allen Johnson. 

William H. Seward. By Edward Everett Hale, jr. [American 
Crisis Biographies.] (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and 
Company. 1910. Pp. 388.) 

Considering style as the mere vehicle of expression, Professor 
Hale's Sezvard has the superior qualities of clearness and fluency; and 
his temper is excellent. As to method, he himself says that it is " some- 
what irregular " : he might have said more without risk of contradic- 



